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Toc H with H.M. Forces in India 


It is most gratifying to discover as one (b) We are developing in ihe ports which 
travels around India the reputation which will be used when the campaign opens. Here 
Toe H has for high standards of work. I'm the projects are a mixture of hostel and club 
not at all sure that we deserve the things designed to deal with men in transit as well 
which are said about us, for so far the scale of as semi-static. All three services, Imperial and 
operations lias been small in comparison with Alhed, are likely to be encountered here. 


all we could have done with larger man-power (c) The work with advancing forces. This 
resources, but it has the merit of keeping us presents a real adventure and a new experi- 
up to scratch. ence. We are not prepared to wait for the 

As the picture develops, it is something like time when static hostels or clubs will be pos- 
this: There are three facets of the set up:—_ sible in countries retaken from the Japanese, 


(a) Projects in the form of large-size clubs and we are therefore developing a technique of 
in the main camps which are used for train- working with ‘Centres-on-wheels’—a complete 
ing, etc., and the important point will also be set-up of essential equipment, packed in a large 
the iain centres in the pre-demobilisation truck, which can be assembled im tentage 
period, when men will so much need the things quickly, and can as quickly be transferred to 
for which Toc H stands. The canteen side of another location.. In this way we shall be able 
these clubs is not the main activity, though to follow up closely, and be with the men in 
it has its place, but we are concentrating on places and at times when they need us most, 
the programme in the evenings, which is edu- where climate and the lack of amenities make 
cational and cultural, and based upon the prin- things anything but easy for them. All this 
ciple that what the lads want is not so much will mean much improvising and use of ‘nous’ 
to be entertained as to find facilities for enter- on the part of our staff, but it is a grand oppor- 
taining themselves. At least two different tunity. The ultimate goal remains that these 
activities take place each evening, while, at mobile teams will be turned into statie clubs 
the same time there is still an opportunity in when the time comes, for I am certain of the 
a comfortable lounge for the fellow who wants fact that Toc H can best be expressed inside 
to relax and be quiet. We are not forgetting four walls—from a house, be it of bricks and 
that men have hobbies and handicraft skill, mortar, wood or bamboo, where the home-like 
and we give them a chance of developing their atmosphere can be the keynote. But we want 
knowledge and skill in their spare time. to cut out any time lag between advances and 
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the catching up of welfare work. So far, we 
have three experimental types of Mobile 
Cenires, and very soon, I hope, we shall have 
learned just what equipment is essential and 
what is redundant. Chaps straight from the 
appalling conditions and strain of battle, when 
they have a few days or hours of rest, will find 
Toe H there, prepared to offer them things 
which body, rind and spirit can enjoy; a chin- 
wag, some music, a brains-trust, a whist drive, 
cups of good tea and-the right hand of genuine 
friendship. 

London headquarters has backed us up mar- 
vellously with staff; all but three imported and 
a total so far of seventeen. Five more are now 
on the water and more yet to come. I cannot 
express too highly our gratitude for London's 
backing, in view of the many calls and the 
scarcity of available good men. We are a 
mixed bunch in ages and experience, but we 
are a happy team, and our different experi- 
ences form our strength. Three are senior 
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Services officers, who have come out of retire- 


* ment to assist the lads of this war; two come 


trom business life in Buenos Aires; some have 
experience of welfare in other spheres and we- 
are all pooling our ideas. As I have said in 
previous letters the Military and Government 
of India authorities have supported us to the 
full, and made possible many of our schemes 
which until tried out were only theory and 
it may be sounded fantastic. 

As in the Middle East, Toc H Circles have 
grown inside military units and formations. 
Here men are trying out Toc H on original 
lines, based on commonsense and local service- 
conditions, and are producing a freshness in 
expression which is exhilarating in the ex- 
treme, and which will surely affect Toc H 
post-war when they link up with civilian units. 
Building their life on their own initiative and 
imagination, they are the stronger for the lack. 
of spoon-feeding from G.FI.Q. 


Z ACAN Cowuina tn ‘The Dink.. 


Elephant Point 


A lively description. of the leave camp on the coast of the Akyab Peninsula, very close behind 


the fighting line, broadcast in England recently. 
B.B.C. War Correspondent in Burma, 


There is a new holiday camp on the shores 
of the Bay of Bengal for which rich sportsmen 
would have paid high prices before the wav. 

“ere are elephants, deer and wild pig to be 
hunted in the jungle covering the hills behind 
it; there ave miles and miles of sand and warm 
sea in front of it and at this time of year, the 
most lovely weather : sunny with breezes blow- 
ing off the sea—not too hot and not too cold. 

It is a holiday camp made and furnished 
and run by Toc H, just out of sound of Arakan 
guns and it is open to all members of His 
Majesty's and Allied forces at three shillings 
a day for officers and one-and-six a day for 
other ranks. The Army supplies the rations. 
The buildings are big bamboo one-roomed 
houses scattered among fir trees. The men 
sleep in them and eat in a very big dining- 
room; they have an enormous recreation room. 
There is space in it for eight hundred to a 
thousand people, and as only one hundred and 
eight men are admitted at once you see they 
are not crowded. They had enough crowding 
af the front. 

Tn addition to all the usual games there are 
organised games like ‘housie-housie’, football. 
cricket and baseball, and the Warden has sets 
of gramophone records arranged in concerts— 
forty-minute variety, for example, or forty 
minutes’ classical music. 


The speaker was RICHARD SHARP, 
This is what he told us :— 


But the chief merit of the camp, to my mind,. 
is the pains that are taken to give men a com- 
plete change from the life they have been lead- 
ing in trenches and dugouts or hunting the 
Japs in the jungle and among the hills. I saw 
a draft arrive yesterday. They were dusty and 
dirty; their faces were pretty grim. They sat 
at tables with white cloths and crockery and 
knives and forks, they were waited on by 
benign Indians in snow-white clothes and you 
could see incredulity amounting almost to sus- 
picion on their faces. Hot water and bright 
lights instead of hurricane lamps or candles 
or no light at all—these things are luxuries. 
Tt is luxury to have all their clothes washed 
clean (fourpence for larger garments, two- 
pence for things like socks), and luxury be- 
yond luxury to have morning tea brought to 
them in beds which have sheets and pillow 
cases. 

They are always thinking of home, these 
men. If you look in the visitors’ book you will 
see that they have written their home addresses 
in the fullest detail—taking pleasure in it. 
They ask what time it is in England now. 
‘Ha, they say, ‘the one o'clock news will 
just be coming on.’ They like the old tunes 
on the gramophones. There are plenty of 
good new tunes, but the old tunes are the 
ones they heard at home. You should see the 
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photographs some of them preserve, so stained 
-and worn that the features are hardly recog- 
nisable, let alone likenesses. ‘That’s the wife 
and that’s the kid,’ they say. ‘Four years 
old.’ ‘hey come to this camp for a week, 
and it doesn't count as leave. It is the nearest 
-approach to home many of them will see for 
sone time and it is a good thing to have 


. made. 
* * * * 


As the Far Eastern Command penetrates 
into Burma, Elephant Point, let us hope, will 
become a ‘back area’ and our work will go 
forward. Meanwhile, the Toc H Rest Camp, 
doomed to destruction by the monsoon. before 
long, will have fully justified its career. 


—From ‘The Jeurnal’. 


Heroes without Uniform 


Says Rev. P. B. CTusby’) CLAYTON 


When I was in Caleutta recently, Sac 
decided that I should write about the Tanker 
Fleets and the Freighter Fleets. I know a 
bit of both of them at sea, having been potter- 
ing round like an old and interchangeable 
«ship's cat, in about thirty ships since ’389— 
mainly short trips, till they got rid of me. 

Three months has been my longest trip so 
far. Another tanker had two months of me. 
Normally, a few weeks or even less rewards 
ine with a parting interchange of badinage, 
half down a Jacob’s ladder. 

The Royal Navy has, of course, many 
chaplains afloat, though it needs more of them. 
At least thirty have, as they would have wish- 
ed, gone down with their ships. But in the 
freighter and the tanker fleets, though un- 
repealed enactments indicate that chaplains 
should we carried, there are at present only 
three padres ! 

One of these is also chief engineer—his 
earlier profession. How he aligns the langu- 
age apparently essential to marine engines with 
his pastoral duties, it is not in my province 
to inquire. The second, who is even now in 
Indian waters, is a Canadian, who resigned 
his living and left his lovely home and ideal 
parish in 1942, as my relief in the great fleet 
of Anglo-Saxon tankers. The company appre- 
ciate his service. Would that there were more 
ministers at sea, among the lightly armed, 
slow-moving ships which constitute our Mer- 
cantile Marine. 


Survivors 


This is no comment on the M. N. Clubs or 
Sailors’ Institutes or Flying Angel Missions; 
but why Missions? All these are needed, and 
far more of them, with well-planned facilities 
for games ashore, and go-downs stocked with 
those small luxuries which are more potent 
than necessities. No sea-port which is worthy 
of the name can be deficient in an ordered 


plan, whereby the weary officers and crews 
and the marine detachinent (partly Dems and 
partly Maritime Regiment) can be given a 
cheerful welcome, recreation, and adequate 
supplies of reinforcements for their ship's 
library, if such exists. If any ship leaves any 
port in India disheartened or embittered by 
neglect, it is a grave reflection on that port; 
and very grim reactions may result. We can’t 
afford to trifle with their problems, such as 
‘their post, deplorably delayed. Four months 
is average for M.N. mail; and twice that 
period is not unknown. 

I have been privileged, when I’m ashore, 
to lecture to a lot of Army units and R.A.F. 
about these men, who have no uniform. There 
is a barrier in their higher wages, which I can’t 
argue in this article; but, having had to deal 
with many homes and with survivors (brought 
in silently), I do not think that they are over- 
paid. 

Survivors’ parties from the Merchant Ser- 
vice in the Indian Ocean are likely to be in a 
very bad condition, and resolute arrangements 
are desired whereby they should go up to hill 
stations in India and Ceylon, as they deserve, 
for a short period of recuperation. Hanging 
round seaports is no good to them, nor a 
Chinese Hotel! This has occurred. Men who 
‘have lost thei shipmates and belongings should 
have at least a week away from the sad asso- 
ciations of that sea. 


Napoleon Said... 


I found a glorious leave-camp in Ceylon, 
shared by R.N. and Army. They agreed that 
they would be delighted to assist by having 
M.N. men sent up as their guests, if accom- 
modation could be possibly provided. Weaving 
these fellows, not in uniform, into the texture 
of the Services, is surely the true course to be 
pursued. They bear the brunt, as casualties 
prove. They also share the boredom, which 
only Servicemen can understand. 
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Napoleon, looking back from St. Helena, on 
the long road which led to his defeat, is said 
to have remarked concerning sea power :—'‘If 
it had not been for you English, I should have 
been Emperor of the Hast. But wherever 
there is water to float a ship, we are sure to 
find yon in the way.’ 

His words again are slowly coming true; 
but, prior to the triumph of sea power, there 
must be times when those who hold the seas 
become immensely weary, over-strained and 
need a rest which cannot yet be given. 

The freighter and the tanker of today are 
operating with the disadvantage of having as 
their nucleus aboard only a handful of experi- 
enced men. Most of the rest have not the 
least intention of following the calling of the 
sea, to which they have not come by their 
choice. They are not amateurs in the true 
sense. They are pressed men, making the best 
of it, and learning ‘to muck in’, as you have 
learnt. You face the jungle and malaria, they 
face perpetual strain and lack of sleep, appal- 
ling temperatures in engine-rooms, absence of 
fans, shortage of drinking water, deadly mono- 
tony and no relief. Unless their ship is in for 
repair, their period in port is not prolonged. 
Tankers ‘turnround’ far faster than the freigh- 


ters, and ‘white oil’ tankers are such dangerous 
neighbours that they are not allowed inside 


the ports. At a safe distance from the city 
of their desires, they must discharge their 
ominous contents. 


Gradely Men 

This is an oil-war. R.N. and R.I.N. would 
be most utterly demobilised without fuel oil, a 
dull and viscous cargo which is. however, not 
immediately inflammable or explosive. The 
Army must have petrol; and the Air Force 
is equally dependent on benzine. The tanker 
must thus follow your advance, and every sol- 
dier knows what this may cost. Will you not 
take them into fellowship? They must be part- 
ners. Why not recognise their needs and risks 
as equal io your own? Invite them to your: 
messes, when ashore. They are. at last. per- 
mitted to make purchases in service canteens; 
this has just come through. You'll find them 
‘oradely’ men, in Yorkshire parlance, and 
shyly ready for such interchanges. But as 
‘civilians’, they can’t make the move. Surely, 
it’s up to you to shake their hands and fetch 
their scratch team for a game ashore. We are: 
all debtors to the Tanker Fleet. 


With acknowledgements to S.F.A.C. 


Jobs 


Talk given by Padre Tate of Byculla Branch to Group I Bombay. 


‘Jobs’ play such an important part in Toc H 
that I thought that we would do well to con- 
sider these in the light of Christ. Toc H is a 
fellowship of Christian men. Christianity is 
a revealed religion. The truths which were 
revealed by Christ were something which man 
by his own nature would never have discover- 
ed. Amongst the most important of these is 
the work of God the Holy Spirit. The doc- 
trine of the Hély Spirit is the final and all- 
inclusive revelation of God’s nature which has 
been given to man on earth. The Holy Spirit 
is a personal being with whom we can have 
communion. God the Holy Spirit is God in 
personal action. God the Father created the 
world through God the Holy Spirit. God the 
Son revealed the Father through God the Holy 
Spirit. God the Holy Spirit is wholly present 
or immanent in all parts of his created uni- 
verse. God the Holy Spirit is wholly present 
in a beautiful butterfly. He is also wholly 


present in the minutest creature. That is why 
we see such wonderful perfection in even the 
God the Holy Spirit is 
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tiniest of creatures. 


wholly present with us before we were even 
born and He is wholly present with us through- 
out our lives. Baptism is one of the channels 
through which we can receive Him into our- 
selves, Because God is Love therefore per- 
fect love is wholly present with us all the time. 
Now the work of the Holy Spirit is to be the 
Power of God in us to work through us and 
to guide us. 
Now when we think of our jobs let us try 

and keep these three truths in view :— 

(1) God the Holy Spirit guiding us. 

(2) God the Holy Spirit in us. 

(3) The power of God the Holy Spirit 
with us. ; 

Now let us take the first. ‘God the Holy 

Spirit guiding us’—Are we satisfied with the 
merely doing of some jobs, either as a group 
or individually? Are we doing the jobs God 
has planned for us to do? Do we consider the 
talents which God has given us when thinking 
of our jobs? Otherwise, if we were to think 
of the jobs we do with the jobs that we ought 
to do, we would have to confess that so-called 


good works have been merely a waste of our 


time. How important then is a Jobmaster’s 
work. How full of God the Holy Spirit he 
needs to be. How he must know each of the 


members, their talents. How much a man 
of prayer he must needs be so that he may 
not allot the wrong work to any man. The 
same applies to each one in the group. This 
will mean living in the presence of God all 
the time. Wishful thinking won’t achieve 
this—we will commence by setting aside times 
when we will definitely remember God's pre- 
sence with us—we will increase these times 
until we begin to look at the world with God’s 
eyes, we will see Him in everything and so 
realise more fully what needs to be done. 
Living in God’s presence will make us humble 
—we will say with sincerity and truth, ‘Having 
done all we are unprofitable servants.’ 

The second—God in us. Somebody said, 
I do not know who, nor does it matter very 
much who it was, ‘I cannot hear what you 
are saying, for what you are shouting at 
me’. Our very lives speak—It makes all the 
difference to our jobs whether we show our- 
selves or Christ—(God the Holy Spirit will 
show Christ in us). When I was ordained, a 
saintly person wrote me a letter and in it he 
said, ‘The world does not desire to see Harold 
Tate but Jesus Christ in Harold Tate.’ When 
I met the late Mr. C. F. Andrews, his Christ- 
like personality made me realise how easy it 
must have been for the disciples to have left 
all and followed Christ. I cannot remember a 
word he said but what he was, was speaking 
to me all the time. It was the same with 
another sainily character, he was preaching— 
but it was not his words—but Christ in him 
that was influencing people. The question 
then we have to ask ourselves: Do we show 
ourselves in our jobs or do we show Christ? 

Now we come to the third point—'The 
Power of God the Holy Spirit’. Ave we satis- 
fied when we do our best in our jobs? Surely, 
if we do our best it’s the most we can do! 


Certainly not! We are Christians—and our 
best is never good enough. It is like bringing 
a small candle into a large room, which is 
fitted with powerful electric lights (because we 
are too lazy to go and switch on the current) 
and saying this is the best I can do. To be 
content with our best and neglect the power 
of the Holy Spirit—His best—is surely a 
criminal action. Yet how often are we con- 
tent to commence a job without first being 
filled with the Holy Spirit and in, His strength 
to tackle the job. It would appear conceit on 
our part but it is usually merely foolishness. 
Though foolishness is no excuse. To be filled 
with the Holy Spirit we need to be penitents. 
We are constantly sinning and therefore we 
need to be frequently confessing our sins. The 
Holy Spirit cannot reign, with sin in our bodies 
and one of the works of the Holy Spirit is to 
purify us to purge out all that is contrary to 
God’s will. First confession, second faith— 
faith to believe that we are filled with God’s 
Holy Spirit and faith to believe in prayer. 

Prayers are channels of God’s grace. God 
loves every one we pray or work for, more than 
we can possibly love them and He knows what 
is best for them and desires nothing but the 
kest for them. God does not wish us to be 
cowards or beggars but workers together with 
Him. Our greatest work for God is prayer, 
for prayer is the opportunity He desires, for 
He longs to bless. Prayer then contacts God 
with our jobs. For example, when visiting 
the sick we do a real job, if by prayer we bring 
the blessings of God to the person—the bless- 
ing of health and peace and so forth. It brings 
its recompense, when we see the joy that we 
have brought to the person and these are no 
mere words. Prayer will of necessity trans- 
form our jobs whatever those jobs may be. 
We of ourselves can do nothing but with the 
power of God behind us, there is nothing that 
we cannot achieve. And the jobs we do become 
worthwhile. é 


This Hospital Visiting 


(The fine opportunity of Toe IT service offered 


by hospital visiting is told by Frank Groves 


who found that the patients did him good as well.) 


After the Jobmaster had finished speaking 
it was with a sense of shock that I realised 
I had volunteered for hospital visiting. The 
proposal to visit members of the Merchant 
Navy, that admirable and indomitable Service 
which boasts no uniform, had been put so 
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irresistibly that I had responded before I had 
tuken stock of my complete lack of what I 
then considered the essential qualifications for 
such a job. 

From the moment this sense of unfitness 
far the task dawned upon me, it increased 


aN 
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with the intervening days, and as I trudged 
up the hospital steps with leaden and unwilling 
feet on the evening of my first visit I felt the 
remnants of my confidence depart from me. 
Glancing covertly at my colleagues, I could de- 
tect no wavering of step or countenance on 
their part. It was not comforting, and feeling 
something like a chained slave, I wondered 
what cheer I could hope to bring to the fellows 
in the ward. 

Thoughts were flashing through my mind 

. . the occasion years ago when I had been 
in hospital with a ‘tummy’ operation and a 
hearty diffuser of ‘good cheer’ had breezed into 
the ward, restraining himself with an obvious 
effort from slapping me on the shoulder, and 
plunged into the latest funny story which con- 
found it, was such a success as to cause me 
to how! with the most excruciating laughter 
I ever wish to suffer. Well, there was rule 
number one. 

‘Patients with stitches in their middles 
Don’t care for funny riddles!’ 

Yes, there was a lot to be said against the 
‘hearty’ approach. Just as well, for that was 
the last thing I felt equal to. The real diffi- 
culty was going to be to stammer out anything 
at all! My tongue was cleaving lo my palate 
as I walked with increasing reluctance down 
the corridor, that first whiff of the inescapable 
hospital aroma producing the faint nausea 
which every timid visitor knows. 

The door of the ward was open; I peered over 
a companion’s shoulder as I hesitated there. 
What I saw had an unexpected effect. My 
hesitation vanished as I caught a glimpse of 
half a dozen grinning, welcoming faces turned 
from their beds. I felt better. The patients 
were doing me good! 

I found myself by a bed. Half a face was 
smiling at me. The other half was swathed 
in bandages. I was saying something; it seem- 
ed to be O.K. For the smile did not vanish. 
A fellow novice was by my side. Quite un- 
necessarily we were giving each other moral 
encouragement, for it took but a few seconds 
to feel quite at ease with this patient. We 
chatted and smoked, but mainly we listened 
while the chap to whom we thought we had 
come to talk, talked to ns! Interesting talk 
too. When we left, he shook hands (and us!) 
as he expressed his thanks and ‘hoped we 
would pop in again’. Encouraging words! 

At another bed I found a chap who had a 
smashed right hand. I asked if I could do any 
‘pen pushing’ for him and he eagerly took up 
my offer. After writing a few lines to his 
wife for him we talked of our respective fami- 


lies. Soon he had produced a photograph 
album and before we had got half-way through 
its pages it was time to clear out of the ward. 

Time had passed all too quickly, and there 
was more than one cry of ‘Come again!’ as 
we left the ward. I left, if anything, more 
reluctantly than I had come. Such was my 
initiation into what has continued to be an 
interesting undertaking. 

Subsequent visits have confirmed my im- 
pression that the first essential is complete 
naturalness on the part of the visitor. That 
and the ability to lend a friendly ear while 
these likeable men do most of the talking. 
Attempts to stimulate sympathy or ‘say a word 
in season’ are sure to fail, but it is important 
to offer what practical help opportunity sug- 
gests. The ordinary bloke, however diffident 
at first, is well able to succeed and need not 
fear the manner of his reception. After all, 
it is more frequently the man in his full health 
and strength who 1s liable to resent and snub 
the casual visitor. The sick man finds time in 
his adversity to be tolerant and appreciative. 

Making friends with these men of the Mer- 
chant Navy, one hears something of their 
hazardous experiences, told casually as though 
they were every-day incidents. Typical of 
many was the native of Kire who mentioned 
in his solt brogue, events which pieced together 
reveal a history something like this. About 
1938 he was forced to give up the sea alter 
he had sustained a serious spinal injury, but 
when war came the call was so insistent that 
he contrived to get to sea again, only to be 
torpedoed a few hours out of port. Later, 
after another U-boat had done its worst he 
became a prisoner of war. He tells much 
about the P.O.W. Camps which cannot be 
gone into here, but after the fall of Italy, 
with his spirit still unsubdued, he was at sex 
once more. A Jerry ‘nearmiss’ has put him 
in hospital again with serions injuries, but his 
cheery smile is sufficient evidence of his un- 
daunted morale. We laughed a lot together. 
He was that kind of chap. 

Patients welcome all the books we can take 
them and we could usually do with more. 
Don’t let those magazines and Penguins litter 
up the barrack room after you have read them. 
We can place them where they are wanted if 
you will bring them along to Toc H. 

It is in these small ways that we try to fill 
a gap in the lives of these Merchant Seamen 
in hospital here. They are often without any 
friends on the Rock after the ship has gone 
on, taking their mates with it. They are worth 
visiting and they seem to like it. We meet 
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there something of that great spirit which has 
never failed us, whatever the hazards, in this 
grim war. Thinking of the job they are doing, 
one feels humble and grateful to meet them 
and, in a small way, serve them. We get a 
clearer picture of the service to which they 


belong. We hope we are able to leave with 
them a picture of Toc H as a body of ordinary, 
friendly fellows, trying to do a useful job of 
work wherever they find it. 


—F rank Groves in ‘Light on the Rock’ 


The Family in India 


Bombay (Girgaum Group 1) 


This unit has been having a few star speakers 
week alter week. M.B. the Governor of Bom- 
bay was the Speaker on April 20th [a Red letter 
day in the history of Group (1)]. Sir John 
Colville spoke on the fine spirit of service that 
hud been so evident in this city of Bombay in 
coping with the disaster on April 14th. At such 
u time all differences vanish and everybody pulls 
together. Sir John’s talk was leavened with 
a number of fitting storics and certainly will be 
remembered for a long time to come. 

As u result of this meeting Toc H Bombay 
received Rs. 38,000 from the War Gifts Fund, 
under instructions from His Excellency for the 
entertainment of troops in Bombay. 


Delhi Group I 


In spite of the hot weather we continue to 
hold weekly meetings. On April 12th we were 
privileged to meet Lake Lake, the Honorary 
Administrator of Toe H, who came along with 
Alan Cowling. 

Our main and regular corporate jobs are provid- 
ing a team for the Wavell Canteen on Sunday 
evenings, and the running of the weekly ‘Music 
Calling’ series of gramophone concerls. It is 
probable that we shall be asked to provide teams 


for week-day duties in the canteen in addition, 
on account of the exodus of ladies to the hills 
during the hot season. 


Lucknow Circle 


In spite of the strong tendency to inertia which 
May in Lucknow produces we continue to go 
strongly. 


Meerut Group 

Weekly meetings of Meerut Group have con- 
tinued during May. 

On June lst, the Group celebrated its Birth- 
day Festivate with a Re-dedication Service at 
the Methodist Chapel. 


—Rifles Services Group 


The pleasing thing about the last two or three 
months is the continued strength of the circle. 

Although this note deals primarily with our 
own little circle at Able position, I feel I must 
introduce you to our fellow circles: ‘Beastall 
Circle’ at Easy position; ‘Orion Circle’ at Dog 
position; and the youngster, as yet un-named, 
at Baker position, form with us a Toe H cluster 
all within a few miles of each other. We are 
panning a mass rally, about which you will hear 
more in the future. 


Lamp Trimmings 


Initiation Ceremony for Pass-holders 

The Rev. R. G. Bliss, Toe H with H.M. 
Forces at Deolali, sends the following sug- 
gested initiation ceremony for members of 
circles and would be glad to have comments 
on it or criticisms of it. 

Light is first taken, and the rushlight left 
burning. The probationers all come forward 
together and stand before the leader who holds 
the rushlight in his right hand. 

The Leader.—This is the light of Toc H lit 
by unselfish sacrifice. Will you do your best 
to spread this light through service and self- 
giving among your brothers-in-arms, and to 
link anew with our family in your own neigh- 
bourhood when war is past? 

Answer (all together).—I will. d 

The Leader (to the members of the group 
gathered around).—Do you accept 


as 
a> 


members of this our family in , and com- 
mend them to the friendship and fellow-service 
of other families in Toc H wherever they may 
go? x 

' Answer.—We do. 

The leader then steps back and puts out the 
light, whilst another member of the Group (in 
this case the Chairman) comes forward and, 
shaking hands with each new pass-member, 
welcomes him into the family. 


* * * * 


Ties and Badges ’ 
The attention of members is drawn to tha! 
fact that ties and blazer badges are now being 
manufactured in India, and will be available 
shortly from the Registrars. 
i * > * à * * 
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News from Bombay 

Much joy has been felt by the news that 
Harry Potter had received the M.B.E. in the 
recent Birthday Honours, a distinction for un- 
selfish service in the days before the War and 
his almost non-stop activities since 1939 with 
Forces Entertainments. We are proud of our 
ambassador of goodwill and cheerfulness. 

A wonderful gesture of goodwill which has 
come at a mosi opportune time is a gift of 
Rs. 1,000 from the American Women’s Asso- 
ciation in Bombay, for Toc H work in the 
City, as Bombay Branch is taking over a can- 
teen and rest room at the Town Hall, more 
details will be given later. 

Group I maintain their reputation of ‘Bring- 
ing the Expert to the Group’. Byculla also 
has had an avalanche of Guest Speakers. 

Under the guidance of Group I and Byculla 
Branch, a Grope has been started at Parel. 

* * + 


News from the North-West 

Maurice Sewell writes to suy that Toc H 
has been re-started in Kohat. These pages in 
former days contained frequent references to 
the activities of a group there. We hope it 
will soon do so again. 

Successful Birthday Festivals have also 
been held recently at Ambala and Meerut. 

Delhi (1) Group mourns the loss of Sgt. 
Joseph Ashcroft, Royal Corps of Signals, who 


died on June 2nd. 
* * * s 


Central Council and Central Executive 
This seems to be the right opportunity to 
remind all members that the Central Council, 


by the terms of the Royal Charter, is the 
governing body of Toc H; it consists of not 


more than 100 Councillors, elected by the 
Branches, plus the Founder Padre, Hon. Ad- 
nvinistrator, Hon. Treasurer, Administrative 
Padre, and the Presidents, Vice-Presidents 
and Trustees as e.t-officio members. The 
Council must, by law, meet once a year (and 
may be called together at any other time) and 
must conduct. certain statutory business—as 
well as any other it has a mind to. One of 
its most important statutory duties is the elec- 
tion of a Central Executive which, meeting 
monthly, carries on the business of Toc H, en- 
trusted to it by the Central Council. 

Toc H, therefore, has a real ‘democratic’ 
constitution, and, since a mass meeting of all 
Toc H members could never be got together 
(and, if it were, could never transact intricate 
business) the Central Executive is chosen by 
the members, through their elected Council- 
lors. to act for them. The Central Executive, 
according to the Charter, must consist of not 
more than eighteen elected members, plus the 
Founder Padre, Administrative Padre, Hon. 
Administrator and Hon. Treasurer e.w-officio. 
In the hands, then, of less than a score of 
men Toc H members leave an immense amount 
of business—not only a good deal of trouble- 
some detail but decisions vitally affecting the 
life of the Movement. They have to meet the 
emergencies of the present as they arise but 
also to look ahead and plan for the future. 
Their duty is to maintain the true policy of 
Toc H as laid down in our basic documents, 
the Charter, the Four Points and the Main 
Resolution, and to interpret it afresh as the 
world changes round us and new fields of op- 
portunity open. 


—From ‘The Journal’ 


OUR NEW FORMAT 


The newly issued Paper Control (Economy) 
Order will necessitate a considerable reduc- 
tion in the amount of space we shall have 
available in future issues of The Lamp. We 
shall try to publish as much matter as possible 
each month by changing the format, as readers 
will have noticed in this issue; and we must 
ask contributors, especially to the Family in 
India section, to be as brief as possible. 

We do want news of what Toc H is doing 
in India but accounts must be strictly restrict- 
ed to what is important, and to what will be 
of interest to readers outside your own family 


circle. News of fresh developments in the 
group or branch, information as to jobs of a 
new or unusual character should be reported, 
and will be welcomed, but for the present we 
shall not have room for summaries of talks ati 
meetings, and accounts of social evenings and 
pleasant outings. Brief annual or half-yearly 
accounts of a unit’s activities should be sent 
by every unit, but the monthly account unless 
it contains features of interest to Toc H. at 
large will have to be omitted. Even the Toc H 
Directory will only be able to appear. quarterly 
or perhaps half-yearly. 
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